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TROUBLE ON THE GOLD COAST 


IHE smooth passage of the Gold Coast from 

self-government to independence is endangered 
by the demand of the National Liberation Move- 
ment for a constitutional assembly to debate a 
federal constitution, and the violence that has 
followed. The Secretary of State has expressed no 
views on the wisdom of a federal constitution or 
otherwise as this is regarded as an internal] matter 
for the people of the Gold Coast to settle, but the 
unrest in Kumasi, the clashes between members of 
the Convention People’s Party and the N.L.M., 
and the use of fire-arms resulting in death and 
injuries, can hardly fail to have an adverse in- 
fluence in this country when the time comes for 
the Gold Coast Act of Independence to be placed 
before Parliament. 

The Government, through the Cocoa Marketing 
Board, has made a move to meet a long-standing 
grievance of the Ashanti cocoa farmers, who are 
the main supporters of the N.L.M. The Board 
has raised the purchase price of cocoa from 72s. 
to 80s. per load of 60 pounds, an increase of nearly 
£16. per ton, but the report of a speech of the 
Asantehene in Council that the security of the 
nation would be greatly impaired if the price of 
80s. was to deter political agitation indicates that 
the move may have come too late. 

The Prime Minister has also set up a Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly to enquire into 
the desirability of a federal form of Government 
and a second chamber. The Committee of 15 
included five members of the Opposition and was 
given a directive to consult with responsible 
organisations and individuals to study memoranda 
submitted and oral evidence. The Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. S. D. Dombo, walked out on the 
debate, the N.L.M. refuses to co-operate and the 
Northern Territories Council has refused to give 


Joint Provincial Council of Chiefs of the Colony 
has voted for a unitary state. 

An election might clear the air, but it is by no 
means certain that after the C.P.P. victory last June 
Mr. Nkrumah is prepared to go to the country 
again nor is there any certainty that the N.L.M. 
would accept an adverse verdict in an election 
which they already say would be ‘rigged.’ 

Until the Select Committee has reported and 
the Government has taken a decision on its find- 
ings, dangerous unrest is likely to continue in 
Ashanti. Statesmanship and co-operation are 
urgently needed to achieve a reconciliation. Not 
only is the good name of the Gold Coast at stake 
but also the leadership that the Gold Coast can 
give to other Colonies who are on the lower rungs 
of the ladder which leads to self-government and 
independence. 


I.C.F.T.U. AND THE COLONIES 


OLONIAL trade unions, in some territories, 

have tended to suspect that the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions was under 
the influence of the colonial powers. The few trade 
unions that have remained affiliated to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions have done so more 
as a protest against colonialism than as the result 
of Communist leanings. This situation has been a 
cause of anxiety to Socialists concerned with 
colonial problems who are well aware of the danger 
of infiltration. 

Colonial trade unionists will wholeheartedly 
welcome the statements of the I.C.F.T.U. General 
Council : — 

‘The free trade union movement is essentially 
opposed to all forms of oppression; it condemns 
colonialism. . . 

The I.C.F.T.U. will combat colonial oppression 
wherever it exists, give active and effective aid 
to the free trade unions of non-self-governing 
countries in their national struggle on behalf of 
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the workers, and help organise free trade 
unions where they do not yet exist.’ 

This welcome, however, finds no support from 
the Overseas Employers Federation. In their 
Review of March, 1955, they state without equiva- 
cation that, since the agents of the I.C.F.T.U. in 
colonial] territories must be expected to preach this 
doctrine, ‘The Overseas Employers Federation .. . 
must as a matter of principle (sic) deprecate the 
presence of members of this organisation in the 
British dependent territories, while,’ it adds, ‘ wel- 
coming their anti-Communist activities in Europe 
and elsewhere.’ It seems incredible that these 
people should be so stupid that they cannot appre- 
ciate that it is just the principle behind the activities 


of the I.C.F.T.U. of which they approve which also ' 


dictates its attitude to colonialism. Have they 
shared the mistaken belief of some colonials that 
the I.C.F.T.U. is a mere stooge organisation of the 
employers? Do they believe that the T.U.C. is 
controlled by ‘the F.B.I.? Their metropolitan 
counterparts could disabuse them of any such 
notion. 

It is unlikely that the ‘deprecations’ of this 
organisation will carry weight in official circles, 
but it is disturbing that British capitalists, interested 
in colonial development, should be so out of touch 
with present-day conditions and so unconscious of 
modern tendencies. It is the more disturbing, 
indeed alarming, that these are the people on whom 
a Tory Government will presumably rely for the 
development of colonial resources. They do not 
seem to realise the difference between exploitation 
and development, nor to be aware that the days are 
over of ‘the former. But this sorry incident may 
serve a useful purpose if it demonstrates to colonial 
peoples than the I.C.F.T.U. is working with them 
and for them both economically and politically. 


UNREST IN SINGAPORE 


fo coalition government under the leadership 
of Mr. David Marshall of the Singapore 
Labour Front, which was expected following the 
elections of April 21 has not come to pass. The 
Alliance Party has joined the Labour Front but 
the People’s Action Party are in active opposition, 
the three members of the Legislative Assembly 
demanding the immediate ending of the emergency 
regulations and independence. Two of the nomin- 
ated members of the Legislative Assembly, includ- 
ing Mr. Francis Thomas, the founder of the 
Singapore Labour Party, have joined the Govern- 
ment. 

Before the new government could get into its 
stride, strikes and riots, in which four people wére 


1See Venture, May, 1955. 


killed, three by the brutality of the mob, resulted 
in the restoration of the powers of the Commis- 
sioner of Police to declare a curfew, which had 
been repealed only two weeks earlier. 

The Chinese middle-school students played an 
ugly part in the riots. They were highly organised, 
they supplied the strikers with food and money 
and by their songs and slogans created an 
emotional campaign against the police. 

There is no question that the strikers at the Hock 
Lee Bus Company, whose strike was the initial 
cause of the disturbances, had a case. There was 
evidence that the Company was organising a rival 
union. This situation has given urgency to the 


‘need for a review of the trades disputes ordinance 


which has been promised by the new government. 

But the events in May reveal a more serious 
situation. The election of a moderate Labour 
Government has been challenged by the leader- 
ship of the extreme Left, they have apparently 
opened a battle of direct action to capture the 
allegiance of the workers and the Chinese students. 
The Chief Minister has challenged the P.A.P. 
leader, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, in the Legislative 
Assembly for allowing himself to become ‘the 
catspaw of forces which he knows to be evil.’ 

All parties, including the leader of the P.A.P. 
who is legal adviser to the students, have agreed to 
set up a committee of enquiry to investigate the 
activities of the Chinese middle schools, described 
as the three Rs, ‘ reading, rioting and arithmetic.’ 
The question of discipline is complicated by the 
peculiar situation that over 70 per cent. of the senior 
middle-school group were over 19 last year. There 
are 4,000 Chinese students well over the age of 13. 
It is believed that the principals and management 
committees of the schools have no control over the 
students, and that they are afraid to thwart the 
influence of the Malayan Communist Party. They 
certainly took no action during the riots. The 
Government enquiry should consider not only 
more financial assistance and control of the 
Chinese schools but also what should be the con- 
tent of education—are they to be taught to be good 
Malayans or good Chinese? The two existing 
school systems should be integrated, half the school 
population are educated in English schools and 
half in Chinese schools, resulting in the virtual 
isolation of large sections of the community from 
each other. If this process is not reversed, it is an 
ill omen for the time when self-government is 
achieved. 


Singapore’s infant democracy is on trial, but the 
situation would be far more serious if the election 
had not resulted in a victory for the moderate 
Socialists. Singapore needs to advance with 
Malaya towards full self-government and independ- 
ence. Strikes and riots can only retard the goal. 


A NEW FORCE IN THE WORLD 


by Hilda Selwyn-Clarke 


HE Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung in 

April made history because for the first time the 
coloured peoples of the two great continents met to 
discuss their own problems—political, cultural 
and economic. The Conference was called by the 
Colombo Powers, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma 
and Indonesia, with Indonesia as a willing and 
efficient host. The 29 countries represented 1,300 
million of the 2,400 million of the world’s popula- 
tion. 


The invitations were sent mainly to the indep- 
dent countries of Asia and Africa, but there were 
significant omissions—Formosa and Korea in 
Asia, Israel in the Middle East, and South Africa. 
The Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
was invited but refused, Lord Malvern, the Federal 
Prime Minister, expressing his regret that he was 
unable to be present. The Sudan was represented, 
the first time that it had participated in an inter- 
national political conference, the Gold Coast and 
Singapore sent observers. 


The most significant and far-reaching result of 
the Conference was that countries with so little in 
common, for instance Libya and Burma, Saudi 
Arabia and Siam, Egypt and China shouid have 
succeeded in agreeing on an agenda, which the 
Colombo Powers had failed to do, and on a com- 
munique which summed up their discussions. 


Common Interest 


What were the bonds that linked these peoples 
of different races and religions? Certainly a com- 
mon experience and hatred of colonialism. It is a 
sobering thought that well over half the nations 
present—with well over half the population of the 
world—have only achieved their independence 
since the war. The newly-independent countries 
demand that the voice of Asia and Africa should 
be heard in world affairs and be given the same 
prestige and respect as that of the European coun- 
tries. They have a common hatred of racial 
discrimination, a warm sympathy and support for 
Africans, Indians and Pakistanis, fighting against 
it in South Africa, and an understanding and sup- 
port of the African struggle for self-government 
and independence in the colonial territories. They 
all share poverty and hunger, all are under- 
developed territories with a pressing need to raise 
the standard of living of their people through 
industrial development; weak in administration, 
lacking both capital and the scientists and tech- 
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nicians to develop their natural resources. Because 
the industrial revolution has still to take place, 
except in Japan, they are militarily weak and fear 
the war that the hydrogen bomb has made possible. 
Asia has not forgotten that the first atomic bomb 
was dropped on Asian soil. 


Divergence on Colonialism 


A serious clash came on the resolution on 
colonialism. Mr. Chou En-lai’s resolution advo- 
cated independence for all Colonies in 15 years. 
Sir John Kotelawala, the Ceylon Prime Minister, 
made an unexpected intervention urging the Con- 
ference to demand the wiping-out of all forms of 
colonialism, specifying the ‘satellite’ states of 
Eastern Europe. Turkey and Lebanon supported 
Ceylon, and all of Mr. Nehru’s diplomacy and Mr. 
Chou’s insistence on ‘turning the other cheek’ 
were needed to secure an agreement on a resolu- 
tion that condemned colonialism ‘ in all its mani- 
festations.’ Specifically, the delegates backed the 
right of the people of Tunisia, Morocco and 
Algeria to self-determination and independence, 
and gave unqualified support to ‘ the rights of the 
Arab people of Palestine.’ The Conference urged 
Holland to re-open negotiations with Indonesia 
on West New Guinea, expressing the earnest hope 
that the United Nations would assist in a peaceful 
solution. The Conference also supported the 
claim of the Yemen to the Aden Protectorate. 


Defence Commitments 


On defence, there was again a deep divergence. 
Turkey is a member of NATO; Pakistan, Siam and 
the Philippines are members of SEATO; Japan 
has its defence pact with the U.S.; and the Sudan, 
the Gold Coast and Libya are committed to the 
West. China, through the Sino-Soviet Pact, is 
aligned with the Soviet Union. Mr. Nehru spoke 
for the uncommitted powers urging that it was an 
intolerable situation for any Asian country to 
become a camp follower of either side, condemn- 
ing both Communist and anti-Communist policy 
as leading to war and arraigning NATO as one of 
the most powerful protectors of colonialism. 
Turkey defended her membership of NATO as 
necessary for her defence. SEATO, sponsored by 
the United States, has been condemned by India, 
Burma and Indonesia since they are not convinced 
that China has aggressive intentions in South-east 
Asia. It was Mr. Nehru’s intention not only to 
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convince the Conference that India did not want 
war but also to reassure the smaller Asian countries 
that Mr. Chou En-lai was a man of peace. 

In his speech, the Chinese Prime Minister offered 
to establish normal relations between China and 
all the Asian and African countries represented 
at the Conference. He said, ‘ China has no inten- 
tion whatsoever to subvert the governments of its 
neighbouring countries. We take cognisance of the 
fact that there are doubts in the minds of those 
who do not yet know the truth. There is a saying 
in China, “Better seeing once than hearing a 
hundred times.” We welcome the delegates of all 
the participating countries in this Conference to 
visit China at any time they like. We have no 
bamboo curtain, but some people are spreading a 
smoke screen between us.’ 

Chou En-lai followed up his opening speech 
with a definite invitation to Burma, Siam and Laos 
to inspect their borders with China and to re- 
assure themselves that there was no build-up of 
forces which threatened aggression. He also 
brought together the representatives of Viet-minh, 
Laos and Cambodia to quieten the fears of the two 
small Kingdoms on possible Viet-minh interfer- 
ence. 

The final statement on defence showed the will 
to compromise and included ‘abstention from 
intervention or interference in the internal affairs 
of another country; the respect for the right of each 
nation to defend itself singly or collectively in con- 
formity with the Charter of the United Nations; 
abstention from the use of arrangements of collec- 
tive defence to serve the interests of any of the big 
Powers.’ The Conference advocated the total 
prohibition and manufacture of nuclear, and 
thermo-nuclear weapons, and that pending prohibi- 
tion, all experiments should be suspended. 

Another resolution expressed the opinion that 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Jordan; Laos, Libya, 
Nepal and a unified Viet Nam should be admitted 
to membership of the United Nations and that 
Asian and African countries should have more ade- 
quate representation on the Security Council. 


The Problem of the Overseas Chinese 


During the Conference a treaty was signed 
between Indonesia and China which may well haye 
a profound effect in South-east Asia. There are 
some 12 million overseas Chinese in Burma, Siam, 
Indonesia, Malaya and Singapore, and the Philip- 
pines. In Siam, they represent about one-quarter 
of the population and in Malaya and Singapore at 
least half. Since the Ching dynasty, an overseas 
Chinese by Chinese law has remained a citizen 
of China whatever nationality he may have 
adopted. Chou En-lai told the Conference that 


‘the problem of dual nationality was something 


left behind by old China.” The agreement with 
Indonesia follows the lines of Nehru’s advice to 
overseas Indians; the Chinese must decide whether 
they wish to retain their Chinese citizenship or opt 
for Indonesian citizenship; dual nationality, sitting 
on the fence, is no longer a possibilty. Other 
South-east Asan countries were invited to negotiate 
similar treaties. It may well be that Siam, which 
has not recognised China, will take the next step. 
It is urgently necessary for the British Government 
to negotiate on the status of the Chinese in Singa- 
pore and Malaya. The fear that overseas Chinese 
may be used as a subversive force in South-east 
Asia on the orders of Peking may have been 
quietened. 


China’s Offer to the United States 


After passing a resolution on cultural and 
economic co-operation, emphasising that the area 
covered by the Conference had been the cradle 
of great religions and civilisations which had en- 
riched the world and stressing the right of colonial 
peoples to develop their own culture and person- 
ality, the Conference recommended that the spon- 
soring countries should consider another meeting. 

A final dramatic move came from Chou En-lai 
with his offer ‘to sit down and enter into negotia- 
tions with the United States and to discuss the 
question of relaxing tension in the Far East and 
especially in the Taiwan area,’ whilst re-affirming 
China’s right to liberate Formosa. Washington’s 
reply that China must prove her peaceful inten- 
tions by deeds and not by words came as a cold 
douche on the representatives as they had been 
impressed with China’s determination to be a good 
neighbour. The offer is now being explored un- 
officially by the British and Indian Governments. 

It was certainly Chou En-lai’s Conference. In 
the words of a journalist, ‘he came, he smiled, he 
conquered.’ It is impossible to assess the results 
for many months to come, but undoubtedly it was 
a victory for commonsense and extended the area 
of peace in Asia. 


MARGARET WRONG MEMORIAL FUND 
The 1954 prize of £20 for an original manu- 


script in English, French, Portuguese, or 
Afrikaans, has been awarded to Issa Keita of 
Bamako, Soudan Frangais, A.O.F., for an essay 
entitled L’Esprit du Conteur Noir. Two com- 
petitors have been commended. They are’ F. 
James Oto, of Yaoundé, Cameroun, A.E.F., 
for verses entitled Les Heures Souhaitées, and 
Bernard M. Onyango of Tororo, Uganda, for 
an essay entitled Impressions on the Lot of an 
Educated African in East Africa with special 
reference to Uganda. 


PROGRESS IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT! 
by Frederick W. Skinnard 


NEXT year will mark the completion of the first 
comprehensive ten-year development plans in- 
‘spired by the famous despatch to colonial govern- 
ments in December, 1945. This Command Paper 
6713 made it plain that the funds made available 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
towards the cost of such plans were to be regarded 
as supplementary to the resources available from local 
revenues or through public loans raised by the various 
territories. Despite the teething troubles of the first 
years, due to lack of trained staff and the absence of 
adequate statistics, as well as to the inevitable local 
pressures to which politicians are subject, the success 
so far has exceeded the most optimistic expectation 
and justifies a considerable expansion of the aid given 
by grant and loan from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. ; 


Welfare or Development ? 


The main criticism has been that development of 
territorial resources has come off a poor second-best 
compared with the social services which cannot be 
maintained indefinitely by grant and loan but must 
depend on taxation derived from a healthy and ex- 
panding economy. Of one thing we may be certain, 
and that is there will not be available anything like 
the amount of money to maintain the present tempo 
of advance in all the many fields in which work has 
begun in the first ten post-war years. It is imperative, 
therefore, that there should be a redeployment of aim 
and forces in order that what resources there are may 
be employed under the most favourable conditions 
and in productive projects of long-term potential. 
With this consideration in mind, it is worth while 
to examine in some detail three recent Reports of 
bodies whose specific task it is to develop the economy 
of territories for which Britain has some responsi- 
bility. In March, the Uganda Development Corpora- 
tion published its Accounts for 1954, and in April 
appeared the Reports of the Sudan Gezira Board and 

- of the Colonial Development Corporation. 


The Sudan Gezira Board 


The Gezira Scheme is of particular interest since 
it is the greatest asset of a country the whole future 
of which is in the balance. Whatever the political 
choice made by its people, the Sudan’s economic 
dependence on cotton production will necessitate a 
continuation of the policies which have guided the 
Board since it took over the management nearly four 
years ago from the Sudan Plantations Syndicate and 
the Kassala Cotton Company. It will be recalled 


1Colonial Development Corporation Annual Report, 
1954. 

Uganda Development Corporation Annual Report, 
1954. H.M.S.O., 2s. 

The Sudan Gezira Board Annual Report, 1953. 


that, under the terms of the Gezira Scheme Ordinance, 
the Board was not only to carry on and expand the 
production and marketing of cotton on which the 
Concession Companies had been engaged for the past 
twenty-five years, but was also called upon to provide 
social development services of its own where it 
thought fit and to assist local government and other 
bodies in their provision of such services. It was 
also made responsible for the conduct of social 
research in addition to the scientific investigations 
essential to the further productivity and financial 
stability of the Scheme. 


All-round Progress 

The Report gives due weight to each of these 
obligations and is able to present a picture of all- 
round progress while indicating lines of development 
and expansion, especially in the direction of a more 
complete utilisation of the by-products of the basic 
crop. Favourable rainfall conditions promised a 
record yield in the season under review, and although 
untimely hot weather and infestation to some extent 
disappointed expectation, a large but poor-grade 
harvest resulted in a gross profit of £E.11,809,7331 
being made. The Tenants’ 40 per cent. share was 
equivalent to a net £E.165 per tenancy, which takes 
no account of the value of subsistence crops and 
fodder which are solely tenant property. The very 
high earnings of the past three years had raised the 
standard of living to a remarkable degree so that the 
figure came as a shock. The reason for the drop was 
that the tenants had not made provision out of past 
earnings for the expenses incidental to cultivation and 
harvesting and had received loans in cash or kind 
which had been repaid by deductions from the gross 
share. On their representations of the hardships now 
involved, permission was given for a withdrawal 
from the Tenants’ Reserve Fund of £E.940,000, which 
was equivalent to £E.4 per feddan under cotton, and 
this has met the difficulty. The average holding is 
fifty feddans of which only ten (10.38 acres) are under 
cotton. 

The transfer of the Field Administration from 
British to Sudanese control is proceeding smoothly, 
and in the senior posts Sudanese trainee-assistants are 
understudying expatriate executives. Apart from 
technical and financial assistance to outside bodies in 
such matters as well-boring, construction of anti- 
bilharzia water filters, market gardening, orchard 
planting, adult education and malaria control, the 
Board provides boys’ training farms, forestry services, 
a building research station and a village farming 
experiment for the semi-nomad conservative adult 
workers. The Social Research Officers conducted a 
number of valuable field surveys of which one of the 


1Note: £E1=£1 Os. 6d. sterling. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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WHAT THE COLONIES © 


LAST year, the Fabian Colonial Bureau circulated 

a questionnaire on Labour’s colonial policy, 
particularly aimed at members in the United King- 
dom. There was the belief that new directions in 
colonial policy were needed, and the questionnaire 
was intended to call members into consultation. As 
a member of the Bureau, I understood the reason; 
in addition to being a member, however, I was a 
colonial, and I could not refrain from asking the 
Bureau why colonials never had questionnaires about 
colonial policy directed to them as well. 
wanted to know, were colonials left out of these con- 
sultations, although not unkindly. 

The Bureau’s response was immediate, inviting my 
suggestions for another set of questions specifically 
for colonial consideration. No sooner had I sent 
my suggestions in than I found myself again being 
circularised with a second questionnaire on colonial 
policy based on them. Now I am writing, at the 
Bureau’s invitation, an introduction to extracts from 
the answers received from a number of the dependent 
territories overseas and from British colonials who 
are, at the moment, resident in the United Kingdom. 

, 
Value of Questionnaire to Colonials 

It seems to me that this could be an important 
development in the nature of the relationship between 
this country and its overseas dependencies. It would 
be false to say that the answers have been numerous, 
but they have come from far and near and they pre- 
sent genuine colonial opinions, with no holds barred, 
on the very nature of British colonial policy and its 
application. And colonial opinion on British policy 
has never been similar to United Kingdom opinion. 
Nor is it similar today. 

Two major aspects of British colonial policy usually 
appear to escape the notice of United Kingdom 
observers. The first is that the policy is formulated 
by people who do not live in colonial territories; the 
second is that it is applied by people who do. 

There is a third major aspect also. But let us, to 
begin with, consider the implications of the two 
already mentioned. One which leaps to the mind is 
that people in daily contact with the problems of a 
community will almost inevitably acquire an attitude 
different from that of those who look on afar for 
most of their time. A second is, of course, that a 
given course of policy may wear one look to those 
who despatch it from London and quite another to 
those who receive it overseas. For, after all, the 
political and social conditions in which it is shaped 
are so often so completely different from the con- 
ditions for which it is shaped. 

What quite often happens in these circumstances 
is that colonial policy suffers an uncomfortable sea- 
change on the way out. from London; and quite 
ordinarily is subjected to further misinterpretation 
after arrival. Its final state, whether better or worse, 
is certainly not its first state, and it is, of course, with 


Why, I 


A Summary of replies to the Fabian Colonia 


its final state that colonial opinion is primarily con- 
cerned. 

The third major aspect of colonial policy is that 
the people who are mainly affected by it. i.e. the 
colonials, have had, until very recently, little to do 
with its formulation. It is one thing to give and 
quite another to receive, and there really is no natural 
cause for the recipient to think along lines similar 
to the donor. In the colonial field, anyway, he doesn’t. 


British Ignorance of Colonial Opinion 

The odd fact is that this difference of opinion is 
not generally appreciated in the United Kingdom, 
at. least in this writer’s personal experience. The 
general attitude seems to be that because British 
colonial policy is full of good intentions it should be 
accepted with gratitude by colonials, at all times. 
And when it is not, there is, at the best, bewilderment 
and, at the worst, murmurs of ‘communism! ’ mur 
murs which occasionally become shouts. 

Speaking for myself as a colonial, with the memory 
of countless conversations with fellow-colonials, I do 
not think that British rule is held in colonial thought 
to be the best possible. It is merely held to be the 
only rule we know and, therefore, to be made the 
best of. And surely this is the sensible, civilised atti- 
tude. 

Those at the head of United Kingdom affairs have 
said time and time again that they fully realise the 
importance of the colonial relationship. One accepts 
the assurance. There is, too, the comforting theory 
of partnership and, indeed, a serious attempt has been 
made to put it into practice where the political climate 
showed signs of being propiticus. But what kind of 
partnership? Partnership in the application of policy 
already formulated, or partnership which begins with 
the formulation of policy. 

In putting forward suggestions for the Bureau’s 
second questionnaire. I started from the assumption 
that all things about British colonial policy were to 
be brought under scrutiny. Nothing was to be sacred. 
I began by banishing all intimations of divine aspira- 
tion. 


The Sacrificial Pole 


Criticism of British colonial policy is an institution 
with colonials. It can’t help being, because British 
policy has been the sacrificial pole around which 
colonial community life has circled from time im- 
memorial for most of us. And that policy can never 
wholly satisfy us, because it is not our own. 

It seems high time for a rapprochement between 
British and colonial opinion on the subject of colonial 
policy. We know all about British opinion because 
we have all read it all our lives. What about colonial 
opinion being read for a change. . .? 

The following answers to the second questionnaire 
have beeen grouped territorially. This differs from 
the treatment given to the answers to the first, which 
were grouped by subject. The purpose here, how- 


NK OF BRITISH POLICY 


; Questionnaire from Overseas Territories 


ever, is to afford as much elbow-room as possible 
to the unforced expression of opinion. For this 
reason, too, the questionnaire is not being republished 
in full. Those who wish to refer to its details may 
turn it up in the March, 1955, issue of Venture (page 
5). It can be summarised as follows. 

_There were eight main questions, several with sub- 
divisions. The first concerned the objectives of 
British colonial policy; the second the introduction 
of parliamentary democracy in dependent territories; 
the third the questions of self-government and mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth. The next three dealt 
with social and industrial development, financial 
assistance and the problem of private investment. 
The seventh asked whether the Labour Party has 
been following a policy acceptable and beneficial to 
colonial peoples; the eighth raised the subject of 
possible organisational links between colonial parties 
and the Labour Party and the Socialist International. 
Occasional notes within brackets have been inserted 
in the answers where it appeared necessary to indicate 
the question under reference. 

Charles H. Archibald. 
* * * 
NIGERIA 

Several comprehensive replies came from Nigeria, 
of which the following is a good example: — 

“In my own opinion, the main objectives of British 
colonial policy to-day seem to be: (i) a gradual devo- 
lution of responsibility on the native people, especially 
where problems of multi-racial differences do not 
exist; (ii) a gradual tendency to wedge the self- 
governing units together as a family with Britain 
herself as the senior member of that family; (iii) on 
the other hand, where multi-racial problems exist, 
there is no hiding the fact that the interests of the 
majority natives are being sacrificed for the welfare 
and security of the minority settlers. (Compare Kenya 
and examine the importance of inequality of land 
distribution on the problems there.)’ 

“In Nigeria, the full realisation of the objectives 
seems to depend on the extent to which the chief 
political leaders in the country co-operate among 
themselves.’ 

‘TI am an advocate of parliamentary democracy for 
dependent territories with some tincture of local 
modifications. In Nigeria, for instance, the para- 
mount rulers are part and parcel of government 
machinery. There is no reason why these paramount 
rulers could not constitute an Upper House of a 
Nigerian Parliament. Any other institutions which 
do not conform to democratic ideals should be 
abandoned.’ ‘I shall want Nigeria to remain within 
the Commonwealth after it has attained self-govern- 
ment.’ : 

‘ These are those features (found in U.K. social and 
industrial life) which will quickly raise the standard 
of living of my people, namely: - (a) Industries that 


could produce cheap building materials, e.g. cement, 
corrugated iron sheets, asbestos, glass. (Also road 
and rail construction materials.) (a) Industries that 
could provide farming tools—tractors, ploughs. (c) 
Free education and literacy campaign. (d) Free 
health services.’ 


Another correspondent from Nigeria, agreeing that 
private investment from overseas should be permitted, 
added, ‘but only in partnership with indigenous 
capital in a proportion of 51:49 in favour of the 
latter: but with Government’s guaranteeing full free- 
dom to the foreign investors and also full compensa- 
tion in the event of subsequent nationalisation.’ 

The writer thought that ‘the British Labour Party 
has, by its practical examples in respect of India, 
Ceylon, etc., forced the Conservatives into adopting 
a more liberal policy towards colonial territories.” 
But he did not agree to political links with overseas 
socialist parties. ‘The basic problems are entirely 
different. The division of society into the upper and 
lower, for example, is unknown in Nigeria; and from 
the point of view of labour, the Government is and 
will remain the largest employers of labour in the 
country—the national economy is, therefore, best 
served by a social, rather than by a class, approach to 
labour problems.’ 


* * * 


A forthright comment on British objectives was:— 

‘ Emotionally, to use the colonial peoples as a means 
of satisfying the British paternalistic dispositions. 
Economically, to retain the territories as sources of 
cheap raw materials for British industries; as outlets 
for British manufactured goods, investments and 
British “ skilled ” technical and administrative labour. 
Militarily, as sources of man-power in a major war. 
Politically, as vanguards for British strategic and 
political power in the world. Though the means to 
the objectives tend to become more enlightened and 
less ruthless, the goal remains fundamentally the 
same.’ 

This writer was not a whole-hearted supporter of 
United Kingdom parliamentary democracy. ‘ British 
practice grew out of certain conditions and experi- 
ence in Britain. I would advocate for Nigeria a 
synthesis of the best practices in the parliaments of 
the world with the best in local tradition and practice. 
Like pupils in the same class who, while using the 
same alphabets, possess their respective and distinct 
handwritings, the parliaments of the world ought to 
be able to maintain their respective individuality 
within the framework of democracy.’ 

As regards Commonwealth membership, he wrote: 
‘That would depend upon the nature of the Common- 
wealth. At present it seems that “ white ” Dominions 
are regarded inherently “‘superior” and that their 
membership is readily accepted, whilst a “Black” 
one involves undue debate and speculation. In my 
opinion it is sometimes preferable to be a lone star 
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to being a moon under the sun—i.e. an inferior part- 
ner. But ideally, the Commonwealth could be a good 
road towards a truly united world.’ 

As for United Kingdom social and industrial prac- 
tices he was attracted to: ‘Nationalisation and 
intensification of vital industries, universal education, 
National Health Scheme and National Social 
Security,’ and he did not expect financial assistance 
without political control. ‘... no state, in our present 
stage of development, is genuinely and _ purely 
altruistic and philanthropic towards other states. It 
would be stupid to give away political controi in 
exchange for financial aid; and it would be unreason- 
able and unappreciative not to give anything in 
return; some concessions—say preferential treatment 
in trade—for financial assistance should do.’ 

His opinion of the Labour Party was that it was 
‘like any British party, anxious to preserve British 
vital interests in the territories. However, the Labour 
Party appears to be more enlightened about the means 
to their objectives; they show less unwillingness to 
meet some of the just demands of the colonial peoples. 
This questionnaire is an illustration: the Labour 
Party at least asks for our opinions to help them 
to govern us, but the Conservative Party seems to 
give the impression that it is below their dignity to 
consult us, and that we are incapable of giving any 
help anyway.’ 


* * * 


Another reply said that the British objective was 
‘to retain actual control while granting self-govern- 
ment under pressure,’ and that it was ‘ being realised 
generally.’ ‘The policy is very successful in Nigeria, 
where the leading nationalist politicians, with some 
few exceptions, are prepared to work with the British.’ 


Features of United Kingdom social and industrial ~ 


practices he liked were: ‘The power of the trade 
unions; the friendly relationship between the em- 
ployer and the employee; and the National Health 
Scheme.’ 

He also praised Labour policy ‘in regard to 
advancing towards self-government. But Labour was 
responsible for the Seretse Khama case, initiating 
Central African Federation, and for abstaining from 
voting against South Africa on racial issues at the 
United Nations.’ 


* * * 


And a final Nigerian statement:— ‘I would not 
advocate parliamentary democracy (as practised in 
the United Kingdom) for the dependent territories. 
Rather I would support a blend of U.K. parliamen- 
tary democracy with the indigenous ways of the 
dependent peoples. In the case of the West Indies 
where there is practically no originality, the U.K. 
method must have its way. 

Where U.K. parliamentary democracy conflicts 
with the principles of my own country, a midway 
should be reached. I would hate to see our principles 
abandoned.’ 

“Whether my country would remain in the Com- 
monwealth after self-government is a matter of time. 


Answering that, would be counting our chickens 
before they hatch.’ 

‘Private investments from outside should be en- 
couraged in my territory. Private investments in the 
form of commercial ventures not only increase the 
country’s revenue but help to create employment for 
the people.’ 

‘ Assistance through the U.K. in co-operation with 
the colonial people has been going on for a long time. 
It would be a nice change if financial assistance is 
given through the United Nations. Whether the 
assistance goes through the U.N., the colonial power, 
the U.K., will still have a hand in processing it as 
long as the territories are still independent. We need 
financial assistance for development regardless of 
which agency handles it.’ 


GAMBIA 


‘It seems to me that British colonial policy is not 
the same in different countries. In West Africa I 
think the main objectives are to help the Colonies to 
be independent politically and economically. Gener- 
ally, I would say that the objectives are being realised, 
though not without difficulties, and I would suggest 
that most of the difficulties are due to misunder- 
standing, sometimes on both sides.’ 

‘Tf there is a conflict (between local and democratic 
principles) I would choose the (political) system which 
is more beneficial to my people, irrespective of 
whether it comes from Britain or West Africa. If 
both are beneficial I would seek a compromise.’ 

“Self-government without sound internal political 
and economic conditions does not mean much to me. 
Political and economic stability first, then self-govern- 
ment. Size of the communities would not be a pro- 
blem if there is democracy. Size of the territories 
should be considered very carefully. For small 
territories, broadly speaking, I would suggest internal 
self-government; the external affairs should be taken 
care of by a recognised self-governing country like 
England.’ 

Regarding the future of small territories too small 
to defend themselves, this correspondent suggested, 
“the small country in question should decide as to 
where to cast her lot. If she federates with a country 
that is not Britain then Britain should see to it that 
the covenants are respected, and if there is a clash she 
should defend the victim.’ 

Features of United Kingdom industrial and social 
life that appealed to him were: ‘Collective organisa- 
tions like co-operatives; nationalisation of large in- 
dustries, but there should be allowance for individual 
private enterprise; educational policy; pension scheme; 
health service—partly, yes—not as free as it is in the 
United Kingdom. I am sure there would be many 
more features of the United Kingdom way of life 
which I would like to see in my country if only I 
knew them.’ 

This correspondent also thought that the United 
Nations was the agency through which his territory 


should be given financial assistance for development. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE CARIBBEAN 


The establishment of University Colleges in the Colonies and other recent cultural . 
developments have led to stimulated discussion of the content of education, notably 


in West Africa, Malaya and the West Indies. 


A Working Party on Education in Trinidad 


recommended last year the organisation of a committee under the Education Adviser of 
the Development and Welfare Organisation, possibly in co-operation with the University 
College of the West Indies, to consider the preparation of suitable text-books for the 


British West Indies. 


The Caribbean Commission has published! a paper by Dr. Eric 


Williams, Deputy Chairman of the Caribbean Research Council, extracts from which 


are given below. 


Dr. Williams stresses the need for text-books 
relating to the Caribbean area as a whole, and refers 
to the history curriculum of secondary schools in the 
British West Indies, which deals largely with the 
history of England and, at higher levels, with the 
history of Europe. A severe criticism of Trinidad’s 
text-books was made in a report as early as 1869, 
while in 1911 the Cambridge examiners of Trinidad’s 
secondary schools commented, ‘that most of the 
younger boys at the Government school failed to 
exhibit much acquaintance with the story of Trinidad, 
though the level reached by them in the classics, 
geometry and some other subjects was commendably 
high.’ Dr. Williams writes :— 

‘ The vast quantity of instructional materials related 
to the Caribbean environment now in use in the 
schools of the different countries of the area, presents 
a striking contrast with the old days when, in Trinidad 
for example, such materials were restricted to a little 
book, Little Folks Trinidad, very useful notwithstand- 
ing certain defects, which is to-day in its tenth 
edition. . . 


Inadequate History 

An analysis of the instructional materials now used 
in the schools of the West Indies reveals three funda- 
mental characteristics. . . 

The books are for the most part local in scope, 
dealing with a specific territory, or with a specific 
group of territories—e.g. British West Indies—not- 
withstanding the broad titles suggestive of the larger 
Caribbean community which they may carry. . . One 
is entitled to expect from the History of the West 
Indian Peoples . . . which covers the period from the 
eighteenth century to modern times, a more compre- 
hensive account of Caribbean society and develop- 
ment than is presented. 

The book does include two chapters on the Haitian 
slave revolt and the independence movement. But 
these represent the only divergence from what is in 
fact a purely British West Indian story. The vast 
development of the Cuban sugar economy with its 
tremendous repercussions for the British West Indies; 
the emancipation of the slaves in the French West 
Indies, with the revolutionary decision of the French 
Government to concede the franchise immediately 
to the emancipated slaves; emancipation in the Danish 
Virgin Islands with the portentous consequences for 
the emancipated slaves involved in the attempt of the 
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State to compel them to continue to work on the 
sugar plantations rather than to set up as small scale 
farmers; the annexion of Puerto Rico by the United 
States and the transformation of the small farming 
subsistence economy of the island into a sugar 
economy as a result of the admission of Puerto Rican 
products free of duty into the United States markets. 
The book is silent on these essential features of the 
history of the West Indian peoples from the eighteenth 
century to modern times... . 

No time need be wasted in pleading the case for 
the use in Caribbean schools of instructional materials 
related to the Caribbean environment. . . Suffice it 
to say that, in the light of the geographical unity of 
the area and the fundamental identity of its con- 
stituent units, the absence of a comprehensive history 
of the Caribbean, after 460 years of close association 
with Western civilisation, constitutes a serious gap in 
the intellectual history of the world. . . 

Not only are the materials accessible, but a con- 
siderable quantity is available. . . 


The Best in Literature 

The same is true of the field of literature—there is 
a vast quantity of accessible material, some British, 
the greater part West Indian and rooted in the West 
Indian environment and its problems. The relevant 
British poetry is very largely anti-slavery in senti- 
ment, and includes such well-known eighteenth- 
century names as Shenstone, Dyer, Thomson, Savage, 
Cowper, Blake, Southey and Wordsworth. The prose 
works include Robinson Crusoe, the setting of which 
is generally considered to be Tobago. and nineteenth 
century accounts of travels to the West Indies, by 
such famous novelists as Charles Kingsley and 
Anthony Trollope, and by the distinguished historian, 
James Anthony Froude. 

Up to the last quarter of a century West Indian 
literature was principally Cuban. The best known 
name is that of the poet Placido; there were also a 
number of anti-slavery novels, the best known of 
which preceded by several years Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The later years of the century saw the publication of 
one of the most important historical novels ever pro- 
duced about the Caribbean—Enriquillo by Manuel 
Galvan of the Dominican Republic, an account of 
the revolt of the Aboriginal Indians against the 
Spanish Conquest. 

The literary production of the Caribbean in the 
last twenty-five years is very impressive. The British 
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PROGRESS REPORTS (continued from page 5) 


most noteworthy was an extensive enquiry into debt 
in all parts of the Gezira. 


Uganda Development 


At first sight, to turn from Gezira’s unified field 
of activity and large-scale accounting to the Uganda 
Development Corporation’s more varied but modest 
interests is like the transition from Brobdingnag to 
Lilliput, but more detailed examination reveals the 
results of much useful work, especially in pioneer 
projects. The Corporation works almost entirely 
through subsidiary companies and the Report is 
largely made up of Chairmen’s Statements and 
Annual Accounts of these. The total gross profit of 
the Group, at £268,777, was about £70,000 up on the 
previous year’s trading but, expressed as a percentage 
of its capital, is small. Three enterprises, the Cement 
Company, the Fish Marketing Corporation, and the 
Lake Victoria Hotel, were purchased from the 
Government, and the Chairman remarks, ‘I think it 
is reasonable to infer that had there been any pro- 
mise of early substantial profits then these concerns 
would not have been in the hands of the Government 
when the Corporation was formed to take them over,’ 
so it is not surprising that no dividend is recom- 
mended. 

The establishment of the new bDlast-freezing and 
cold-storage facilities at Kasenyi made it possible 
to concentrate on the marketing of quick-frozen fish 
which is now on sale in all principal townships in 
Uganda and elsewhere in East Africa. The present 
capacity of the cement works can supply only about 
50 per cent. of the Protectorate’s needs, but it is 
sought to more than double this, and a third share 
has been taken in the new cement-asbestos factory 
at Tororo. Another important investment has been 
made in the C.D.C. venture, the Kilembe Mine in the 
Ruwenzori Mountains which is estimated to produce 
annually 8,000 tons of blister copper and 400 tons of 


cobalt. The Corporation is also entering the agricul- 
tural field mainly to test the feasibility of plantation 
and major cattle schemes. 

Much has been accomplished and more, it will be 
seen, projected, but it will be important to link 
African training with the timing of the schemes so 
that the people can be actively associated with their 
management and skilful in the necessary techniques 
so that the minimum of expatriate labour is required. 
The present temper of Uganda is such that any 
hint of an industrial colour bar on the lines of 
Northern Rhodesia will nullify the excellent plans for 
the development of the country’s natural resources. 
Better even some delay now than hatred and frustra- 
tion later on. 


The CDEC Report 


Little space remains for a review of the Annual 
Statement of the Colonial Development Corporation. 
Perhaps the most significant section is not the record 
of achievement nor the assessment of prospects so 
much as the rueful lessons of experience headed 
“Limiting Factors.’ It confesses that too much has 
been paid for inefficient management and supervision 
and, since private enterprise has not always efficient 
management for hire, there is no alternative to train- 
ing its own staff. There is complaint of projects 
rendered sterile for lack of promised communications, 
of over-capitalisation through having to provide the 
Corporation’s own public utilities, and of insecurity 
of markets in free competition, all of which tip the 
balance against the marginal risks which C.D.C. was 
created to take. 

It is difficult to quarrel with the conclusion that 
there must be the closest co-ordination between C. D. 
and W. and the Corporation. ‘The association of 
government and C.D.C. capital is a sensible and over- 
due objective: it would enable things to be done 
which cannot now be done.’ 


Caribbean Text-Books (continued) 


West Indies have produced a number of novelists: 
Edgar Mittelholzer of British Guiana, Samuel Selvon 
of Trinidad, George Lamming of Barbados, Victor 
Reid and Roger Mais of Jamaica. Their themes are 
either historical—slavery, the Jamaica Rebellion of 
1865—or contemporary life—race relations, violence, 
rural life. In the French Caribbean departments the 
best known names are those of two poets, Aimé 
Césaire of Martinique and Jean Damas of French 
Guiana, and two novelists, Joseph Zobel and Clément 
Richer of Martinique. Zobel writes of plantation life, 
Richer sought the inspiration of a most humorous 
novel in the eruption of Mont Pelé, while Césaire 
deals with autobiography, history and racial problems 
in his most famous poem “Cahier d’un retour au 
pays natal.” The best known writers in the Republics 
are the poet Nicolas Guillen of Cuba, Jacques 
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Roumain of Haiti who is both novelist and poet, and 
Jean Brierre, Haitian poet. Their themes are racial 
discrimination, poverty, Haitian history, and rural 
community life, as in Roumain’s novel, ““Gouverneurs 
de la Rosée. Puerto Rico has given the area the 
poetry of Luis Pales Matos. . . 

Equally accessible is data for the third great need 
of the area in- the field of instructional materials 
related to the Caribbean environment—a simple story 
in one volume of the lands, peoples and resources of 
all the territories of the Caribbean. Written with 
imagination, such a book can make the greatest single 
contribution to the removal of the fetters of isola- 
tionism by which the Caribbean area is still bound, 
with all the inevitable repercussions on inter-territorial 
trade and travel and mutual ignorance with which 
many of us are familiar. . .” 


Guide to Books 


Beware of Africans 
By Reginald Reynolds. (Jarrolds, 18s.) 

With a ruc-sac on his back and a very limited 
‘supply of cash in his pocket, Mr. Reynolds set out 
‘on a pilgrimage from Cairo to the Cape ‘in search 
of hope.’ The journey was a tough assignment, for 
all that it was a self-imposed one. But as the reader 
‘accompanies the author he begins to feel that, given 
wise handling, the problems in Africa can be satis- 
factorily resolved. 

In Egypt Mr. Reynolds first found grounds for 
hope in the new administration’s plans for develop- 
ing the country—the afforestation schemes, the experi- 
ments in basic education, agrarian reforms and 
engineering projects. By barge he travelled up the 
Nile to the Sudan, where he was much impressed 
by the fine type of older British civil servant who 
had come to recognise that the Sudanese would soon 
have to manage their own affairs and it was up to the 
white official to help them. The author comments, 
> . with their (the civil servants) help real African 
self-government throughout the continent could come 
as smoothly as it has come in the Sudan.’ The Gezira 
cotton scheme, with its parallel social and educational 
developments, occupied several days of useful investi- 
gation. 

Twelve more days travelling on a barge convoy up 
the White Nile, gave Mr. Reynolds a chance to see 
some of the primitive tribes of the Southern Sudan 
and to confirm his belief in ‘the ultimate union 
between the two great States of the Nile Valley.’ 

* * * 

Uganda, which the author describes as ‘the 
fabulous land’ provided a happy interlude before 
entering the grim atmosphere of Kenya where the 
terrors—police brutality as well as Mau Mau itself— 
created gloomy apprehensions. The gloom was lifted 
a little by a tour of the railway workshops in Nairobi 
in the company of two white engineers who were 
training African workers. Both men and boys, many 
of whom had never seen a locomotive until they 
came to the workshops, were doing highly skilled jobs. 
The white engineers in charge showed warm en- 
thusiasm for the abilities of their trainees, particularly 
the Kikuyu who, they said, were good workers and 
easy to get on with. : 

On into Tanganyika where the lower slopes of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in Africa, 
provide an impressive example of active co-operation. 
The Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union organises 
the 30,000 African coffee growers in 32 affiliated 
societies. In the biggest building in Moshi is housed 
the Union offices, reading room and library, and this 
enterprise, started after the first world war on the 
inspiration and with the encouragement of the then 
British District Commissioner, is of enormous educa- 
tional value in teaching the art of democracy. 

One advantage of travelling ‘ poor’ meant that the 
author had plenty of time on bus journeys lasting for 
days, or in thumbing lifts by the roadside, to observe 
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not only the countryside and its inhabitants, but his 
travelling companions. And staying in cheap hotels, 
often owned by Indians, he tasted the poverty and 
the inconveniences which exist for most of the 


coloured travellers. 


* * * 


It was in the Copper Belt that the author saw the 
road sign ‘Beware of Africans ’—a similar sign to 
those we have on our country roads warning the 
motorist to beware of cattle—and adopted it as the 
title for this book. It was also in this territory that 
he was especially impressed with the calibre of the 
welfare workers, who had, he thought, been attracted 
to the job by a real sense of vocation. 

Through Southern Rhodesia to South Africa, the 
home of apartheid. Here the author found the 
political situation full of complexities and paradoxes 
but, in the welter of confusion, fine people—black, 
white and brown—working towards the multi-racial 
society which alone can solve the problems of Africa. 

This is but a brief sketch of the diary of a traveller, 
a perceptive Socialist and Quaker who for six months 
journeyed through the African continent meeting 
officials, missionaries of all denominations, Quakers, 
Fabians, coloured leaders and teachers, gathering 
information, and feeling the pulse of the various 
communities. The reader is introduced to many of 
the people he met, and begins to understand through 
them the enormous problems which they have to 
tackle, particularly in their efforts to satisfy the 
voracious appetite of the African for education. Mr. 
Reynolds boarded the home boat at Cape Town hav- 
ing found the hope he sought when he began the long 
trek. = 


Trial by Sasswood 
By Esther Warner. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

This book is, by contrast with Mr. Reynold’s 
traveller’s tale, a story written by an American 
woman living in Africa. As the wife of a botanist 
on a rubber plantation in Liberia, Esther Warner had 
the opportunity to observe closely the lives of the 
people around her. She approaches them with a 
sensitive humility, gaining not only their confidence, 
but also their affection. 

This is a delightful story of a seven days’ trek to 
the birthplace of one of her ‘boys’ where he pre- 
pares for trial by ordeal to prove his innocence in a 
charge of embezzlement. The journey is wonder- 
fully described—the jungle with its terrors, the 
characters they meet in the villages, the day-to-day 
adventures of the travellers—all told with the insight 
of a sympathetic person on terms of equality with her 
companions. The native idiom. with which conversa- 
tion is conducted is very amusing and helps the reader 
to understand the mentality of the Liberians. 

Tribal laws and customs, the fears and hopes of her 
companions, are recounted with integrity and humour, 
and the whole book is an exciting and beautiful piece 
of work. M.L. 
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Guide to Books (continued) 


The Judicial Process among the Barotse of 
Northern Rhodesia. 


By Max Gluckman. 
Press, 37s. 6d.) 


In this book Professor Gluckman has set out to 
examine the judicial institutions of the Barotse, who 
form one of the most important tribal groups in 
Northern Nigeria. But he has done much more than 
this; for he has given us the first comprehensive and 
really adequate account of the way in which African 
courts handle the process of litigation. His book, 
therefore, must prove invaluable not only to anthro- 
pologists and comparative jurists, but also to all who 
are concerned with problems of administration among 
colonial peoples. 


His first important contribution lies in demonstrat- 
ting the rational basis upon which the judicial process 
is built. At the core of Lozi jurisprudence lies the 
concept of ‘the reasonable man,’ and Professor 
Gluckman has been able to show with a wealth of 
case material collected in the Lozi courts how this 
notion permeates the whole of Barotse legal 
philosophy. In a system of law which lacks the 
means of recording judgments and decisions, where 
no specialised class of lawyers has emerged, and 
where consequently there is no elaborate form of 
‘pleadings,’ the courts are able to operate because 
litigants and judges are alike working with the same 
basic premises. Litigants constantly seek to establish 
themselves as ‘reasonable men,’ who have acted in 
accordance with the norms of behaviour attaching 
to their social positions as fathers, husbands, head- 
men, lords, and so on. A litigant before a Lozi court 
will set out what purports to be a statement of fact, 
but it is a statement which is ‘loaded with ethical 
implication.’ It is this moral evaluation which liti- 
gants place upon their own accounts of their 
behaviour which enables the judges to measure their 
conduct against the standards of the law. 


The Lozi people live relatively isolated in a great 
flood-plain in the valley of the Upper Zambezi. In 
the main their indigenous political institutions have 
persisted. Yet they, too, have been brought within 
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the modern Western economy, and many thousands: 
go out as migrant labourers to the industrial centres 
of South Africa and the Rhodesias. The situation 
poses many problems. The courts are confronted 
with novel sets of circumstances, and new types of 
social relationships. Here Professor Gluckman 
shows the mechanisms by which the Lozi legal system 
adjusts itself to the social changes that are taking 
place in present-day Barotseland. The very flexi- 
bility of concepts like ‘ reasonable’ and even ‘ custom- 
ary’ has enabled the judges to adjust rules of law 
“to cope with Christianity, schools, work for money 
in Loziland and at distant towns.’ 


Perhaps the book’s greatest service is to bring out 
a point which is often overlooked in discussions on 
policy in respect of native courts. Too often the 
assumption is made that customary law can be treated. 
as a body of rules independent of the procedure by 
which those rules are applied to particular cases. This. 
kind of thinking can only lead to the production of 
some curious hybrid which has no relation either to 
African or European law. The study of African 
customary law which concentrates on the rules of law 
and ignores the judicial process within which dis- 
putes are handled and the rules applied, makes only 
for confusion and misunderstanding of the true nature: 
of customary law. 


A. L. Epstein. 


Occasional Paper on Nigerian Affairs. (The 
Nigeria Society, c/o 5, Barton Road, W.14, No. 1, 
October, 1954, no price given.) The Society was 
founded in 1948 and is not a political party. It aims ~ 
at “the general dissemination of a Nigeria-wide out- 
look among its members and other Nigerians,’ and 
now publishes three papers read at group meetings. 
Dr. Elias’s paper, Towards Nationhood in Nigeria, 
stresses the urgency of building up confidence in 
Nigerian institutions and traditions and of combatting 
tribalism and sectionalism. S. O. Fadahunsi writes. 
on Power Development in Nigeria, which discusses 
finance and the sources of power as well as the 
organisation of power schemes. A Proposed National 
Health Scheme for Nigeria is contributed by T. R. 
Otolorin, leaning heavily on British experience. A 
very worth-while publication. 
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